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unkempt wild beasts. They were the foreign element
of unrest that brought with it ideas of red revolution
as catching and as deadly as the plague. The railways
and the transport services threatened to strike. The
ordinary worker had little interest in so doing. I visited
many stations and talked with the men, and, as else-
where, the extremists were forcing the pace, running
them off their feet in the hope of a burst of revolution.
Ireland was a sheet of flame ; a trouble close, insistent,
threatening and eating out the heart of and paralysing
the Empire.
Suddenly in November without warning, almost as
it were in a night, the prosperity of trade was gone.
A severe slump set in, and trading concerns of all sorts
went bankrupt in numbers.
Whitehall made a fitting setting for these events.
One day it was a surging mass of angry, resentful rioters
incited by foreigners. Within a month it was crowded
with a vast, reverent concourse bareheaded, mourning
the patriotic dead in a silence so profound that the
sound of the pigeons on the arch of the National Gallery
came clear and soothing. Within ten days it was full
of unemployed, marching with crude banners, demand-
ing work; and within three weeks again it was full of
the massed bands of the Guards as they brought home,
with all the splendour of the Army, the nine officers
murdered in Dublin. It illustrated the instability and
the pressing problems at hand. It explained why the
British Government had little time or energy for the
Near East. The average man cared not at all what
happened to Turkey, and those interested and affected